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prove their worth through competent witnesses. 

That is where the conflict between ideals and prac- 
tice lies. We have written a great party-platform. 
Are we carrying it out? Not yet! 

So much for that. I am tempted to point out just 
one other phase of the difficulty of putting theories 
into practice. Why do physics and mathematics and 
economics and history produce on the average better 
results than the Classics? Because the scheme of 
classical training is inferior? No. It is because nine 
pupils out of ten never do an honest stroke of work 
in the classical curriculum. The improper use of 
translations undermines the whole foundation. In 
the individual experiments in the chemical labora- 
tory, in the oral quiz and sight paper in economics 
and history, the pupil cannot cheat or evade. In 
the Classics not one pupil out of ten is really doing 
what he is theoretically supposed to be doing. He 
is sidestepping the whole system of education which 
we have laid down for him, and we lean back and 
let him do it. The remedy is so simple that it is 
hard to understand the reluctance to use it (the un- 
fitness of teachers is the real reason). Every ex- 
amination must ibe at sight. Examinations on 
prepared passages are as futile and ought to be as 
impossible as the old-fashioned examinations on the 
stated theorems of Euclid . No self-respecting teach- 
er of mathematics today examines on anything but 
'originals'. In the Classics as in mathematics the 
test should be genuine ability, permanent proficiency, 
real progress. That can be gauged only by sight ex- 
aminations. It is my experience that the American 
youth soon learns that the improper use of transla- 
tions leads to disaster, when credit is given for sight 
work only. 
Columbia University. DeaN P. LoCKWOOD. 



REVIEWS 

Ancient History. By Hutton Webster, Professor in 
the University of Nebraska. Boston : D. C. 
Heath and Co. (1913). Pp. 665. 
Readings in Ancient History. By Hutton Webster. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. (1913). Pp. 280. 
Evidence of renewed interest in ancient history is 
found in the publication of a new text-book in the 
subject. It differs from older histories in that it 
groups material so that the larger movements and 
the culture of a period rather than the deeds of in- 
dividuals are made prominent, and in the emphasis 
placed on the life of the people. 

The book falls into four divisions: the history of 
the western Oriental nations, the history of Greece, 
the history of Rome, and the history of the German 
migrations. There is an introductory chapter on 
the ages before history begins which shows what 
has been inherited from those peoples who had no 
historian. The history of the Oriental nations be- 
gins with an account of the geography and its in- 



fluence on the people, and then in chronological 
order outlines the political history of the successive 
kingdoms in the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates valleys, 
and concludes with a sketch of the Persian empire. 
The civilization of the Orient is summarized in a 
chapter which goes into detail regarding the trade, 
political and social organization, the intellectual and 
spiritual life, and the contribution made to Euro- 
pean civilization. 

The history of Greece and Rome is preceded by 
an account of the lands and the peoples of Europe 
and the geographical influence in Greek and Roman 
history. Beside this general introduction there is a 
briefer summary of the character and the institu- 
tions of the Greeks and the Romans in order to 
make clear the fundamental ideas which underlay 
all the political and social changes in their history. 
The history of each state is then traced through its 
various periods of development. The story of 
Greece begins with the Aegean civilization and is 
followed up to the Hellenistic age. In the narrative 
of the Mycenaean and Aegean civilizations the 
work of Schliemann and Evans is described. The 
description seems in a measure to mar the sequence 
of the account; it might be better if this were rele- 
gated to an appendix or to footnotes. In the ac- 
count of the Persian wars, the traditional story is 
told with enough modern criticism to make that 
story intelligible. In the chapter on the Hellenistic 
Age the many-sided development of that important 
period is stated in a clear and interesting way. But 
in the list of writers one is surprised to find the 
names of Plutarch and Lucian; the author, however, 
uses the term Hellenistic Age to cover a longer 
term of years than is usually done. The narrative 
of the Roman Republic is divided into convenient 
periods which show the social and the political trend 
of the state. The political history of the early 
empire is reduced to a minimum; possibly the ac- 
count is too brief because Augustus is not made 
the prominent figure he really was, Claudius and 
the Flavians hardly get their due, and the growth of 
tyranny under emperors like Nero is not shown. 
But this is made up by the splendid chapter on the 
World under Roman Rule. Here the government, 
the spread of language, the growth of trade, social 
and economic conditions, and literature are all 
treated in considerable detail. But in the list of 
writers we miss the names of Juvenal, Martial, 
Pliny the Elder, Petronius, Quintilian, and the Ele- 
gists, all of whom are important. The political 
history of the third and the fourth centuries is fol- 
lowed by a brief summary of the conditions under 
that gloomy time. A separate chapter is given to 
the rise and spread of Christianity, in which are 
discussed its conquest over pagan beliefs, the rea- 
sons for its appeal, and the various persecutions it 
suffered. The German migrations are described 
only in a general way because the author feels that 
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they belong more to mediaeval than to ancient his- 
tory. The book concludes with a chapter on the 
private life of the Greeks and the Romans, and on 
Greek and Roman art. 

At the beginning of each chapter there is a list of 
reading from source material contained in Bots- 
ford's Source Book, Davis's Readings in Ancient 
History, Munro's Source Book, Webster's Readings 
in Ancient History. There is also a list of read- 
ings in modern historical works, but the list con- 
tains only works of one volume. Evidently the 
author depends for reference to the larger histories 
upon the Bibliography of History for Schools and 
the History Syllabus for Secondary Schools, but it 
would seem worth while to give such references if 
for no other reason than that a student may learn 
the names of some of the standard histories. There 
is in addition at the beginning of each chapter a 
list of references to illustrative material in books 
of travel and in magazines. At the end of each 
chapter is a series of studies to encourage further 
work. 

The book has an adequate supply of maps (which 
can be said for few text-books) and plenty of il- 
lustrations. There are minor inaccuracies and mis- 
taken judgments, in ray opinion, but they are of 
slight importance. 

The defects of the book seem to me to lie in the 
diffuse style which makes things interesting but 
does so at times at the expense of necessary detail, 
and in the fact that, while providing enough infor- 
mation for the requirements of the College En- 
trance Board examination, it does not give enough 
stimulus to the abler members of a class. More 
information could have been given in the same 
space without robbing the book of its value. Its 
value lies in giving more unity to the history of 
ancient peoples, in making clear the transition 
periods, in emphasizing social and economic and 
artistic life instead of political development. 

The volume entitled Readings in Ancient History 
is designed to be used with the Ancient History, 
but more to provide supplementary reading than for 
use as a class-room manual. Its purpose in part is 
"to provide immature pupils with a variety of ex- 
tended, unified, and interesting extracts on mat- 
ters which a textbook treats with necessary, though 
none the less, deplorable, condensation. Particular 
emphasis, therefore, has been placed on biography 
and entertaining narrative", in part "to arouse in 
the student's mind an attitude of sympathetic ap- 
preciation for the great characters and great deeds 
of classical antiquity". Two chapters contain 
Herodotus's account of the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
and Persians, one the account of the Germans by 
Tacitus; the other twenty are given up to Greek 
and Roman biography and history, each chapter 
containing the work of a single writer and dealing 
with connected subjects. The editor has supplied 



brief accounts of the writers quoted, and has given 
introductions and explanatory notes to the passages 
where such are needed. The material quoted is 
varied and interesting but is limited to purely liter- 
ary material. No inscriptions or papyri records are 
given, and the periods covered by the Ancient His- 
tory are not closely followed. So far as it goes it 
is a useful source book, but not as complete and 
useful as Botsford's, with which it will be 
compared. 
Bryn Mawr College. J. F. FebgUSON. 



Roman Life and Manners under the Empire. By 
Ludwig Friedlander. Authorized Translation of 
the Seventh Enlarged and Revised Edition of the 
Sittengeschichte Roms: Vol. IV, Appendices 
and Notes (from the Sixth Edition). By A. B. 
Gough. New York: E P. Dutton and Co. 
(1913). Pp. viii -f 718. $2.50. 
The value of this work (see The Classical Week- 
ly 3.52,198) is very greatly increased by the addition 
of this new volume, which is in itself a useful book 
of reference. The Appendices (pp. 3-326) contain 
a wealth of information of a miscellaneous character, 
such as The Story of Amor and Psyche and other 
Traces of Folk-tale in Antiquity, Costume and Arms 
of the Gladiators, with an abundance of material 
about other features of the amphitheater and the 
public shows. The Chronology of Juvenal's Life and 
Satires, and the like: all with full citation of the 
primary and secondary sources. 

On pages 327-706 the footnotes of the Sixth Edi- 
tion are given in their order, with catch-words and 
with references to page and line of the translation. 
The difficult task of transcribing these footnotes 
seems to have been well and carefully performed. 
To have avoided all slips would have been more than 
human. On page 331 I note "Pliny, H. N. xxxvi, 
100" (for 109), "Nid." for Ar(atura) rf(eorum), and 
the omission of Friedlander's sixth footnote. For 
the benefit of some of those who will use the book it 
might have been well to expand some of the more 
difficult abbreviations, but considerations of space 
doubtless made this impossible. 

An Alphabetical Index (707-718) to the Appendices 
is provided. The reviewer has had occasion to make 
considerable use of this index and has found no 
errors, and no omissions except that of meridiani 
(P- 179). 
University of Pennsylvania. JohN C. RolFE. 



CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 

It is planned to publish in the second issue of each 
month a list of articles touching the Classics that 
have appeared in Periodicals, English or Foreign, not 
specifically devoted to the Classics. Such articles are 
often of great interest and value ; even an incomplete 
list of them will be most helpful. The preparation 
of this list will be in charge of Professor H. H. 



